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Se been watching you,” 





said. “You haven’t danced once 
all night.” 

The soldier cracked his knuckles and 
did not speak. 

“What do you think we came all the 
way out from Ashland for, to be stood 

up? Your lieutenant told us you boys 
were crazy to dance.” 

The soldier said, “That goldbrick s 
got no right to speak for us.” 

The girl’s voice was husky. She said, 
“This is my first time here. What was 
it before it was a hospital, a country 
club?” 

aes school. A school for snotty little 
rich boys.” 

“T’ye never seen such a place.” 

The soldier said, ‘“Neither have I.” 

The girl hesitated. “I didn’t mean to 
have it come out that way.” 

The soldier said, ‘‘Hell’s bells, I got 
to live with it, don’t I?” He was afraid 
now that the girl would go away. The 
orchestra had begun to play “The Last 
Time I Saw Paris” and soon another 
soldier, one of the sighted ones, might 
come up and ask her to dance. He said, 
“The C.O. says we got to get used to 
words like ‘blind’ and ‘see.’ He says we 
got to act like thing was still O.K. 
After all, he says, we’re only one in a 
thousand. We have to keep in step with 
the rest of you.” He had begun to talk 
about himself merely to hold the girl 
beside him, but, as it always did, “his 
bitterness flooded over into what he 
said. “He has great ideas, the C.O. does. 
It was him and the lieutenant who 
cooked up these dances. They’re sup- 
posed to give us confidence, like not us- 
ing a cane, like learning to type and run 

rains and feed a inchs of lousy hens. 
It’s to make everything seem dandy.” 

The girl said softly, “Dance with 
meee 

The soldier shook his head. 

“Dance with me. Please!” 

“T won't.” But his anger was checked 
by her voice, husky and pleading, and 
by his fear that she would go away. “I 

can’t,” he said. “I don’t eon how.” 

“You do. I’m sure you do.” 

“T haven’t danced since last year, 
since we went overseas.’ 

“T knew you could!” 

“Td go bumping you into people. 
You'd get knocked down.” 

“T’]l take a chance.” The girl’s voice 
sounded close to him. She said, “You 
won’t be cross with me if I lead a little, 
will you? Then nothing will go wrong. 
Then we’ll have fun.” 
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The orchestra was playing “Long 
Ago and Far Away. ” The soldier said 
sharply, “Fun?,” but he held out his 
hands toward Sat voice. When he felt 
her right hand take his left hand, he 
placed his other hand in the hollow of 
her back. He said, ‘“You’re smaller than 
I thought.” 

ey. am?” 

She sounded pleased, and he said, 
“You feel like a kid.” 

“Say, ’m not as young as all that.” 

“T bet you’re pretty.” 

She said, “Maybe we better try danc- 
ing. Everybody else is.’ 

“He took’his hand from her back and 
ran it slowly over her face. “You feel 
pretty,” he said. “You got a high fore- 
head and little nose. What color eyes?” 

“Blue. But you mustn’t go thinking 
Tm pretty.” 

“JT will. I can tell. And I like your 
mouth and chin.” He held up his index 
finger. “Did I get lipstick on it?” 

The girl laughed and said, “It’s 
called Pink Ice. Dll wipe it off with my 
handkerchief.” 

“Dent He touched his finger to his 
lips. “It tastes good.” The wick tugged 
at his left hand, pieparing to dance, but 
the soldier ae ‘T bet you’re the pret- 
tiest girl in the room, I bet you are.” 
“Please,” she said. “Please let’s 


dance.” 


HE led him slowly toward the mid- 
dle of the room. The orchestra was 
playing a waltz. ‘The floor felt smooth 
and reassuring under his feet. Now and 
then he stumbled and said, “I told you 
what'd happen, didn’t I?, > but she al- 
ways said, “Quiet, silly! Ie s fun.” After 
two or three dances, when he had gauged 
the size of the floor, he began to listen 
to the scattered conversations around 
him, to the sound of other soldiers and 
~~ dancing, without being afraid that 
they would run him down. The other 
girls’ voices seemed loud and harsh com- 
pared to his girl’s voice. They talked too 
much shaun themselves and about the 
war, calling out to one another and 
giggling at ie soldiers’ comments. One 
girl kept repeating, “Stop it. Stop i it. Oh, 
Tl die if I don’t stop laughing.” But his 
girl hardly spoke. Lowering his cheek 
to hers, he said, “You smell good.” 
She said, “‘It’s called Apple Blos- 
som.” 
“Don’t keep giving me the names of 
things. I mean you smell good.” 
She touched his cheek with her fin- 
gers and said, ““You’re sweet.” 


He said, i 


dance.” 


didn’ t dare say anything 

“T could feel you there,” he aida oT 
thought maybe you figured I was some 
kind ofafreala” ; 

“J dad th 

“Tm just telling you. That’s why I 


I don’t like people 


was sore at first. 


coming out here to the hospital, not even _ 


entertainers or Red Cross people. I 
don’t like anybody being sorry for me. 
T like to be left alone.” As he spoke the — 
words, the soldier knew that they were 
untrue, or only partly true, and he was 
afraid that the girl would believe them. 
She didn’t answer, and he went on hur- 
riedly, “Only not you. Pm glad you 
came out here, I don’t want yeu to leave 
me alone.” 

She squeezed his hand. 
funny.” 

“Am T » 

“T mean, you’re all mixed up.” 

He could not help his self-pity. “May- 
be that’s what stopping shrapnel does.” 

“We better not talk about that,” the. 
girl said. 

“T don’t mind.” 

“T think Pd mind.” 

The music had ended, and they were ~ 


dancing to the sound of their voices. 


“You're 


The Slice said, “The lieutenant told a 


us there’d be refreshments on a table to 
the left of the front door. Between the 
door and the windows.” He tried to 
keep Is voice steady. ““Ten paces,” he 
said. “I counted it off before the dance. 
Would you like some fancy hospital re- 
freshments?” 

The girl said, ‘“That would be fine.” 
She continued to hold his hand, guiding 
him and pretending not to guide him 
across the floor. The voices of the other 
girls and soldiers grew shrill as they ap- 
proached the able The girl said, ‘ ‘You 

wait here while I get something for us.’ 

“Tell only be grape juice and cookies,” 
the soldier said. “It’s always grape Juice 
and cookies.” He imitated the singsong 
voice of a child reciting in school. “Pve 
been taught how to fill my cup already. 
It’s simple. I can tell by the temperature 
of the grape juice inside the cup how 
close to thestep I’m getting.”’ 

“Please don’t talk like’ ‘that Tl be 
back in a minute,’ : 

Ever'since he ‘a become blind, time 
had passed for him with painful a7 
ness. Now, to keep, from growingim- 
patient; he cote the seconds“ ‘a one 
and a two.and a three’ »__between the 
sound of her Heels-clicking away into 


sans 








the babble of voices and the sound of 
their return. “One hundred and twen- 
ty-three seconds,” he told her, feeling 
their fingers join as she offered him a 
paper cup. “Was one of those sighted 
sad sacks trying to wolf you?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“We call them our seeing-eye dogs. 
They have to lead us around the place 
for a couple of weeks till we get used 
to it. I don’t want one of them wolfing 
my girl.” 

The girl said, ““Nobody’s wolfing 
your girl. Nobody’s tried.” 

“Don’t give me that,” the soldier said. 
“The prettiest girl in the place!”” When 
she did not answer, he said, “Come on 
out and [ll show you the rest of it. I 
heard somebody say there’s a moon.” 

“Yes,” she-said, “welsaw it when 
we were coming out on the-bus,” 


HEY -walked-slowly toward the 

door. The soldier dreaded~ the 
raised threshold and the flight of nar- 
“row-cencreté steps beyond it.~He had 
fallen halfway down the steps on the 
day of-his arrival at the hospital and it 
had taken until tonight for him to find 





courage enough to go down them unas- 
sisted. To keep the girl from noticing 
his fear of the steps, he said, “Did you 
all come out on the same bus?” 

“Yes. We work in the same office.” 

The threshold was passed. They were 
nearly halfway down the steps. ““What 
did you talk about coming out?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing much.” 

“About how it would feel to dance 
with a guy who was blind?” 

“Of course not.” 

‘They had reached the bottom step. 
“You must have.” 

“We didn’t!” 

For the first time, the soldier laughed. 
“We’re practically fighting, aren’t we? 
It’s like we’ve been married for years.” 

The girl said, “I ought to say you 
started it. Then you'd say, no, I started 
it. Then we'd be ready to throw things.” 

“You know what?” the soldier asked. 
“T feel good. Right now, right this sec- 
ond, I feel good.” 

The girl pressed his hand. ‘So do I.” 

“Ts there still a moon?” 

“Yes. Over there.” She added quick- 


ly, “Toward the mountain, I mean.” 


“What kind of.a moon is it?” 
“Te’s past full, but it’s big and bright 
“Does it light up the valley?” ' 


“There’s a fog in the valley. The 


moon lights up the fog and makes it look 
like a lake.” 

The soldier nodded. “There’s a fog 
down there every morning. One of the 
sighted guys was saying it was on ac- 
count of the river. It’s a pretty big 
river, isn’t it?” 

“I guess so. It looks big to me.” 

“Well, how wide is it?” 

The girl said, “T never know how big 
anything is in feet or inches.” 

The soldier said, “When you come 
out to the dance next week, you better 
be able to tell me just how big that river 
is. I want to know all about it, where it 
starts and what towns it flows through, 
and where it ends. The works.” Then 
he said, “You are coming out to the 
dance next week, aren’t you?” 

“T hadn’t thought about it.” 

“You got to come.” 

“You might not want me to come by 
next week,” the girl said. 

They had reached the end of the 
gravel path. Now they turned and be- 
gan to retrace their steps. The air felt 
cold on their faces. The soldier said, 
“Don’t talk crazy. Of course I want 








you, to come.” > eon ste © 

The girl said, “But you don’t know 
what I’m like, what [I’m really like. 
During the week you'll be talking with 
the other soldiers, with the sighted ones, 
and maybe youll change your mind. 
Maybe you'll want to try dancing with 
somebody else.” Her voice sounded 
faint and unsure, as if it were she who 
was afraid, not him. 

The soldier said, “Listen, you’re the 
first girl I could talk to since I been in 
this place.” The words were almost too 
simple for him to say, but he had to say 
them. “You’re good for me, damnit. I 
want you to be here as much as you can. 
Pll tell the C.O. to make you come.” 

From the number of paces they had 
walked, the soldier guessed that they 
were nearly back to the flight of steps 
before the girl said, “All right, then. 
You won’t need to bother the C.O.” 

“Promise?” 

“Cross my heart.”” She took his hand 
and set it against her dress, tracing, with 
one finger, a cross on the ridge of his 
knuckles. ““You see?” 

“Yes,” the soldier said. “I see.” 

They walked toward the door. The 
long flight of concrete steps, the soldier 
thought, then the raised threshold and 
the level floor. It would not be easy, but 
he would show her the way. 

—BRENDAN GILL 
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